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Land and People 


Even up to the end of the 19th century, Sweden was described 
in travel narratives as a poor country. Many visitors referred 
to Stockholm, Sweden’s capital and most important city, as a 
place of bleak, dirty houses. But a great deal has happened since 
1870 to change the picture. During this period Sweden has com- 
pletely transformed the basis of its economy from old-fashioned 
agriculture to modern industry. Utilizing the nation’s natural 
resources—forests, iron ore and water power—the Swedish people 
have gradually achieved a very high standard of living. Progress 
has also been furthered in no small measure by the uninterrup- 
ted peace that the country has enjoyed for the past 150 years. 
A few figures illustrate this living standard. The average industrial 
worker earns about 12,000 kronor a year. Per capita ownership of 
cars is the highest in Europe; every seventh of the 7.4 million 
Swedes has a car, and the rate of ownership increases by 140,000 
every year. Sweden is second only to the U.S. in number of tele- 
phones per 1,000 inhabitants (340) and third in the world in num- 
ber of radios (360). Television was first programmed on a regular 
basis in 1957, but the ratio of set ownership is growing fast and 
is now (December, 1959) 74 per 1,000. The Swedish people also are 
avid newspaper readers, served by 200 dailies with a combined 
circulation of 3.8 million copies. About 5,000 new book titles are 
published each year. 

Sweden occupies an area of 173,000 square miles—about twice the 
size of Great Britain, or somewhat larger than California. A thou- 
sand miles long, stretching from the 55th to the 69th parallels, 
and with a climate tempered by the proximity of the Gulf Stream, 
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Natural Resources 


Sweden’s three basic resources are forests, iron ore and water 
power. Inventions and more efficient methods have made it pos- 
sible to utilize them much more advantageously than formerly. 
Forests cover more than half the country. Logging operations stay 
well within the regrowth rate, since it takes a long time for spruce 
and pine to mature. About one-third of each year’s cut goes to 
the sawmills but an equal, and economically much more valuable, 
portion is turned into wood pulp. 

The invention of a special method of concentrating iron ore with 
high phosphorus content was the key that opened up the great 
iron ore deposits of northern Sweden. Production is about 
18 million tons annually, and since Sweden produces no bitumi- 
nous coal needed for inexpensive steel production, most of the 
ore is exported. Water power partly makes up for Sweden’s lack 
of coal. Hydroelectric potential is estimated at 80 billion kWh, of 
which no more than 31 billion kWh are harnessed. 

Only about 9 % of the land is arable, and 21 % of the labor force is 
engaged in agriculture, but thanks to mechanization and research, 
Sweden is by and large self-sufficient in foodstuffs. 


Wood pulp is one of Sweden’s largest export products. 


Steel 


Steel making, based on native deposits of high-grade iron ore, is 
an old Swedish specialty, with a tradition going back several 
centuries. Swedish special-purpose steels, often manufactured by 
electric processes, are used all over the world wherever durability 
and precision are required. In order to develop new methods and 
to manufacture new and improved products, Swedish corporations 
invest heavily in research. 


Inventions 


The growth of Swedish industry shows how technological inven- 
tions create new markets: AGA beacons (guides to navigation the 
world over) were invented by Gustaf Dalén; SKF ball bearings by 
Sven Wingquist, cream separators (which revolutionized the dairy 
industry) and high-speed turbines by Gustaf de Laval; gauge blocks 
(standard measurements which helped make mass production 
possible) by C. E. Johansson. 


About 180 million logs are floated down Swedish rivers from the 
forests to the mills each year. 


Economy 


Sweden’s gross national product is about 60 billion kronor (1958), 
and more than 40 % is represented by manufacturing, mining and 
the artisan trades. In building up Sweden’s economic expansion, 
private enterprise, which employs 92% of the industrial labor 
force, has always played the major role. The consumer cooperatives 
have branched into manufacturing, but employ only 2% of the 
labor force. Their biggest importance is in retailing, where they 
handle 14 % of all wholesale business and 26 % of food retail sales. 
State enterprise is of importance primarily in power production 
(44% of the total), railway transportation (92%), and in the in- 
vestment of capital in iron ore mining. Government ownership of 
public utilities is of long standing in Sweden, but the government 
has usually ventured into manufacturing only when it would be 
unprofitable for private enterprise to do so, as in the industrial 
development of Norrland, the northernmost part of the nation. 


At Kiruna, the iron ore is still partly mined by open-cast methods. 


The generators at the Harspranget power station rank among the lar- 


In a large and sparsely populated country like Sweden, the develop- 
gest in the world. 


ment of modern communications has been essential. Here a nomad 
Lapp from northernmost Sweden makes his first acquaintance with 
air transportation. The Scandinavian Airlines System (SAS) has 
developed connections with almost all parts of the world and is a good 


Science 


Government 


The basic constitution of Sweden dates from 1809, with three 
subsequent parts added covering representation in parliament 
(1866), freedom of the press (1812 and 1949), and succession to 
the throne (1810). 


When Alfred Nobel (1833-1896), the inventor of dynamite, willed 
his fortune to create the annual Nobel Prizes for literature, the 
sciences, and the promotion of peace, he unknowingly founded an 
institution that is now world-famous. Science in Sweden has long 
traditions. Carl Linnaeus (1707-1778), pioneer botanist, invented the 
system of plant classification, Anders Celsius (1701-1744) designed 
the centigrade thermometer, and C. W. Schéele (1742-1786), one 
of the founders of organic chemistry, discovered no less than 
seven new elements. Today, men like Manne Siegbahn (b. 1886), 
the nuclear physicist, and The Svedberg (b. 1884), the chemist, 
both Nobel Prize winners, are carrying on the scientific tradition. 
The standard of Swedish medicine is very high indeed, with such 
well-known names as Herbert Olivecrona (b. 1891), the neuro- 
surgeon, and Clarence Crafoord (b. 1899), specialist in cardiac 
operations. 


Gustaf VI Adolf, born in 1882 and King of Sweden since 1950, 
with his grandson and heir-apparent, Crown Prince Oarl Gustaf, 


born in 1946. 


example of Scandinavian cooperation. on 


Culture 


Although the traditions of the Swedish theatre date back only to 
the 18th century, the Palace of Drottningholm west of Stockholm 
boasts one of the world’s few theatres remaining intact from this 
period. Its unique flavor is excellently conveyed by today’s 
summer performances, which make use of the old stage props and 


The first Riksdag was held at Arboga in 1435—making the tA costumes. There are no less than 16 theatres in Stockholm, 
Swedish parliament one of the oldest in the world. Up to UY including the Royal Dramatic Theatre, known for its high 
1866, it consisted of four estates: noblemen, priests, com- d quality productions of classical and modern plays (the world 
moners and farmers. It then became a parliament of two premiéres of Eugene O’Neill’s posthumous plays were given here). 
houses. Universal suffrage for men and women was successively EUROPE Kellefted The Royal Opera is noted for its fine singera and superb ballet. 


enacted from 1907 to 1919. The voting age is 22 and about 
80% of the electorate takes part in local and national elections. 
The 231 members of the Lower House are elected by direct vote 
every four years, while the 151 Upper House members are indi- 
rectly elected by the provincial councils for an eight-year term 
(one-eighth of the membership comes up for election every year). 
The two houses enjoy equal status, and the approval of both is 
required for the passage of legislation. 

In elections, each party receives a number of seats in proportion 
to the number of votes cast for it. This acts as a brake on election 
landslides and gives minority parties a fair share of political 
responsibility. After the 1958 elections the Riksdag is composed 


Sweden’s cities and larger towns have their own municipal thea- 
tres, and touring companies of the National Park Theatre and 
the National Touring Theatre bring first-class productions to the 
provinces. Swedish motion pictures of the early 20’s are regarded 
as classics. In recent years, a number of movie directors have 
distinguished themselves, among them Alf Sjoberg, Ingmar Berg- 
man and Arne Sucksdorff. 

The great master of Swedish drama and literature is August 
Strindberg (1849-1912). Selma Lagerléf (1858-1940) wrote 
romantic novels that gained world-wide fame, and Hjalmar 
Bergman (1883-1931) was unrivalled for sheer creativeness and 
productivity. Among contemporary writers whose works have 
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government, in the modern sense, was fully established in Sweden. 
At that time the country was ruled by a coalition of Social Demo- 
erats and Liberals. The Social Democrats formed tho first all-labor 
government in Europe in 1920 under Hjalmar Branting, the 
party’s Grand Old Man. Since 1932 they have continuously been 
in power, either as the dominant member of coalition cabinets 
or alone, as at present. The Prime Minister is Tage Erlander, 
who has held office since 1946. He heads a cabinet of 15 minis- 
ters. 

Special committees of experts generally aid the government in 
drafting important new bills. Customarily, their recommendations 
are also sent to various organizations (some of which may not 
even be directly affected) for comments and suggestions, before 
a final draft is submitted to the Riksdag. 


Modern schools emphasize closer collaboration between teacher and 
pupil. 
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Social Legislation 


Larsson (1853-1919), Ernst Josephson (1851-1906), Carl Hill 
(1849-1911) and Nils Dardel (1888-1943). Outstanding among 
sculptors was Carl Milles (1875-1955), also renowned in the 
United States. 

Interest in music is livelier than ever. Sweden has 7 professional 
symphony orchestras, and music circles number about 60,000 
members. Much serious music in the modern vein has been and is 
being written. The deans of contemporary Swedish composers are 
Hilding Rosenberg (b. 1892) and Gésta Nystroem (b. 1890). 
Among the younger generation, Karl-Birger Blomdahl (b. 1916), 
Sven-Brik Back (b. 1919) and Ingvar Lidholm (b. 1921) have 
aroused great interest both in Sweden and abroad. 


The trend in Swedish housing is towards smaller units—in modern 
suburbs, the core, consisting of a community center and large apart- 
ment buildings, is surrounded by terrace apartments and one-family 
houses. 


A vast and still continuing program of social reform has been 
carried out over the past several decades, especially in the fields 
of health, housing, old age and child care. Individual medical 
expenses are kept to a minimum, partly through contributions 
from tax funds and partly through national health insurance. 
Child allowances of 450 kronor per year are paid to all mothers for 
children under 16. Three weeks’ annual vacation with pay is 
guaranteed by law. Low-interest home-building loans are available, 
and low-income families with children enjoy substantial rent 
reductions. On reaching the age of 67, all citizens receive old-age 
pensions. The Swede pays for these benefits through taxes—social 
welfare absorbs about one-third of the government budget. Al- 
though most of the reforms were initiated by the Social Demo- 
crats, the other political parties no longer question the principles 
of social legislation; what disagreement exists relates to the ex- 
tent, details and timing of the reforms. Despite extensive con- 
struction activity, there is still a serious shortage of housing. 
62,000 new dwelling units were built in 1958, but the supply can- 
not keep up with the demand, which in part reflects the desire for 
better housing by the many thousands earning higher incomes in 
the postwar period. 


In 1950, the Riksdag passed a bill extending 
the period of compulsory schooling from seven 
to nine years. When this reform is fully carried 
out, all nine years of basic education will be 
given in a single comprehensive school. Three 
more years ofsecondary education arerequired 
to qualify for university study. About 8,000 
students a year pass their Matriculation Bxa- 
minations, which are on the educational level 
of the junior year final tests in a U.S. college. 
Those who attend any of Sweden’s four uni- 
versities at Lund, Uppsala, Stockholm and 
Gothenburg, or specialized schools of higher 
learning (including institutes of technology, / 
dentistry, business, social studies, agriculture, 
etc.) generally do so with a professional career / 

in mind. The total enrollment is about 29,000, of which somo 
30% are women. 


Adult education also is eagerly pursued. Study groups, which 
are partly government-subsidized, are arranged by the labor 
movement, farmers’ organizations, cooperatives, ete. Folk High 
Schools, correspondence schools and radio courses are all part of 
the extensive adult education system. 


District hospitals, like Sédersjukhuset in Stockholm, are maintained 
by regional authorities. District medical officers, on the other hand, 
have been on the government payroll for 250 years. 


Land and People (cont.) 
Sweden offers a great variety of nature. North of the Arctic Circle 
is the midnight sun region of Lapland with its vast forests, snowclad 
mountains, plentiful rivers and mining districts. Farther south are 
Dalarna, the romantic ‘““Heart of Sweden’’, and the lake districts, 
the cradle of Swedish civilization with many historical monuments. 
Cutting across Central Sweden, the charming Géta Canal forms 
one of the links between Stockholm, known as the “‘City on the 
Water’, and Géteborg (or Gothenburg), Sweden’s largest port 
and gateway to the west. In its northern reaches, the Swedish 
West Coast is a continuation of the southern coast of Norway. 
This coast is a favorite vacation area. In the south is Skane, a 
region of fertile plains, beechwood forests and centuries-old castles. 
In the Baltic Sea are the large islands of Oland and Gotland. 
The latter island’s old capital, Visby, still features a long encirc- 
ling wall and many church ruins as reminders of its days of 
Hanseatic League glory. 

Sweden’s population of 7.43 million inhabitants is unusually 
homogeneous. About 250,000 refugees came to Sweden during 
and after World War II and are now permanently settled. 

Since the country is sparsely populated, nature is fairly close to 
every doorstep. The Swede’s love of nature finds many expres- 
sions: in literature, in art, in town planning—as witnessed by the 
use of natural landscaping when new housing developments are 
built — and in many other ways. There is widespread enthusiasm 
for outdoor life and sports of every kind—one out of every four 
Swedes is an active member of a sports club. 


Foreign Policy, Armed Forces 

Sweden remained neutral in both World Wars I and II, and has 
maintained a unanimously supported policy of non-alliance since 
1945. It is, however, taking an active part in all forms of non-mili- 
tary international cooperation. Sweden joined the United Na- 
tions in 1946, was among the founding members of the Council 
of Europe, and together with Norway, Denmark, Iceland and 
Finland belongs to the Nordic Council, an interparliamentary 
body that advises member countries on legislative matters of 
common interest. The present Secretary-General of the U.N., 
Dag Hammarskjéld, is a former Swedish Cabinet Minister. 

The non-alignment policy is based on a strong defense—Sweden 
can mobilize 750,000 trained soldiers in a matter of days, its air 
force (consisting mainly of Swedish-built jet planes) is one of the 
strongest in Europe, and the good-sized navy is made up of fast 
modern units. About 25 % of the total Swedish budget is regularly 
allocated for defense purposes (amounting to 2.8 billion kronor 
in the 1959/60 budget). 
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Labor Relations 


Ever since the social unrest of the 1920’s, relations between 
management and labor have kept on improving. Both parties 
came to realize that they stood to gain by job security, satis- 
factory wages, increased production and higher efficiency. Today, 
the Confederation of Swedish Trade Unions (LO) includes almost 
all wage earners with its membership of 1,450,000; 365,000 salaried 
employees are represented by their own organization (TCO), and 
most industrial employers belong to the Swedish Employers 
Confederation (SAF). In 1938 LO and SAF adopted a Basic 
Agreement designed, i. a., to avoid disputes contrary to the public 
interest. In 1936, a Labor Market Committee was set up as a per- 
manent organ for discussions. Collective agreements are usually 
arrived at through industry-wide bargaining. Most wage rates are 
based on piecework. Strikes and lockouts are perfectly legal, 
though rare in practice. Wildcat or unauthorized strikes almost 
never occur under this non-compulsive system with its stable 
balance of power. 


Swedish shipyards have more than trebled their output since 1939. 
In 1958, they launched 773,000 gross tons and were placed fourth 
in the world. 


History 


While the Danish and Norwegian Vikings turned their ships west- 
ward, the Swedish Vikings crossed the Baltic Sea to navigate the 
Russian rivers to the Black Sea, on their way founding a king- 
dom at Kiev. The Viking era ended when the Swedes accepted 
the Christian faith; in the 13th century they christianized most 
of Finland and annexed it to Sweden. 

In 1397, the Kalmar Union between Sweden, Norway and Den- 
mark was formed by Queen Margareta of Denmark. It lasted, with 
interruptions, for about 100 years—the only period during which 
Scandinavia has been one political unit. Swedes and Danes fought 
one another frequently during the following centuries. Stockholm 
was occupied by Danish troops in 1520; they were soon driven 
out by Gustavus Vasa, who was proclaimed king of an inde- 
pendent Sweden in 1523. He established the Reformation and 
reorganized the country’s finances. 

A period of great expansion started around 1560 and lasted for 
about a century. First the approximate area of the Baltic States 
was conquered, then parts of northern Germany, and finally the 
southernmost parts and the west coast of present-day Sweden (until 
then belonging to Denmark and Norway). Sweden’s most brilliant 
leader in this period was King Gustavus Adolphus, who was killed 
at the Battle of Liitzen in 1632 during the Thirty Years’ War. 
The end of the Swedish empire came at the beginning of the 18th 
century. Charles XII spent his entire reign at war with Denmark, 
Poland and Russia. After initial successes he was defeated by the 
troops of Czar Peter the Great. He was killed in battle (1718) in 
trying a second time to wrest Norway from Denmark. The sub- 
sequent peace stripped Sweden of all her foreign possessions except 
Finland, which remained in Swedish hands until the war of 1808— 
09 against Russia. 

One of Napoleon’s Marshals, Jean Baptiste Bernadotte, was 
elected successor to the throne after a new and more democratic 
constitution had been adopted. Sweden joined the war against 
Napoleon, one of the results being that Denmark yielded Norway 
to Sweden in 1814. This was Sweden’s last war. The union with 
Norway was peacefully dissolved in 1905. 

Relations between the Scandinavian countries today are noted 
for their broad and active cooperation in many fields. The basis 
of this cooperation is continually being widened. 

The poverty of pre-industrial Sweden plus a series of crop failures 
set off a wave of large-scale emigration to the United States in 
the mid-19th century—altogether, more than a million Swedes left 
their homes. The flow of emigrants gradually ebbed with the rapid 
spread of industrialization towards the end of the century. Smal- 
ler waves of emigration in later years reflected the industrial unem- 
ployment that hit Sweden at the beginning of the 20th century and 
in the 1920's. 
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Sweden’s most important agricultural districts are located in the 
southern parts of the country, particularly the provinces of Oster- 
gotland and Skane. 


Foreign Trade 


For a small, industrialized nation, a well developed foreign trade 
is indispensable in order to maintain a high standard of living. 
Sweden’s exports correspond to a good fifth of the gross national 
product, and imports to the same amount. Among the exports, 
about 40% consist of forest products, 15 % of machines, appara- 
tus and electric equipment, 10% of iron ore, 10% of ships and 
other transport equipment, and 15% of steel and other metal 
products. Of the imports, one-fifth consists of coal and oil, fol- 
lowed by raw materials for the textile industry, fabrics, fats, 
tropical fruits, coffee, tobacco, chemicals, copper and other metals, 
and machinery. The foremost trading partners are Western Ger- 
many and Great Britain, with the U.S. ranking third among 
the suppliers. A brisk trade is carried on with Norway and Den- 
mark. At present, the value of Sweden’s imports exceeds that of 
her exports. In making up the balance, shipping earnings are most 
important. In 1959, Sweden joined the European Free Trade As- 
sociation (EFTA). Sweden has a merchant marine of about 1,550 
ships totalling some 3.5 million gross tons. More than half of the 
tonnage is engaged in oceanic shipping. 


